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1S77. so that they must be content with autonomy.,
which was promised them, under the Crown.1 In
these circumstances the House of Commons had
to deal with the South African Federation Bill
The Liberal party as a whole accepted It. Its
chief opponent was Mr. Leonard Courtney,
Member for Liskeard, who denounced the annexa-
tion as sure to be productive of future mischief,
and denied with equal prescience that South
Africa was ripe for the federative principle.
But Mr. Courtney, though ably seconded by his
friend Professor Fawcett, was hampered rather
than assisted by Irish obstruction which did not
regard South Africa at all The Bill was forced
through Committee by a system of relays., a series
of Chairmen, and the endurance of a continuous
sitting from four o'clock on Tuesday afternoon till
six o'clock on Wednesday evening. One side was
as much exasperated against the minority of seven
as the other, and the most emphatic advocate of
strong measures was Sir William Harcourt. Mr.
Butt declared that if he thought the obstructives
represented the Irish people, he would retire from
Irish politics as from a vulgar brawl, In which
no man could take part with credit to himself
or advantage to his country. But Mr. Butt's
authority had been flouted, and his influence was
gone. As for the South African Bill, It became
a dead letter In the Statute Book, as Mr. Coijjtpe}^
always said that it would. The annexation of the
Transvaal had momentous consequences, which no
living statesman expected, or at least foretold.

The special vice of Conservatism is not resistance
to Innovation, which has often been salutary, and
almost always plausible, but a desire to avert
apprehended perils by changes neither necessary

1 One of these delegates was Paul Kruger, afterwards President of
the South. African Republic.